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‘Annual Meeting of the Society. 


Tue AntI-Stavery Society held its Annual Meeting at Denison House, 
on Friday afternoon, April 3rd, the President, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., 
occupying the chair. The other speakers were Lord Monkswell, Sir Albert 
Spicer, Bart., M.P., Rev. Walter Wooding, Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, 
Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. E. W. Brooks, Mr. J. G. Alexander, Mr. Theodore 
Burtt, and Mr. F. G. Cash; while those present also included the 
Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris (Congo Reform Association), Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel Cadbury, Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, Lady Scott, Mr. Henry Gurney, 
Mr. W. Carey Morgan, and Mr. A. W. Oke. 


Sir T. Fowstt Buxton opened the proceedings by moving the 
adoption of the Report, and the re-election of the Committee, Treasurer, 
and Secretary. Some people, he said, thought slavery and the slave-trade 
were things of the past; but one could not glance through the Report 
without noticing how many places there are where slavery and, to a great 
extent, the slave-trade, continue to exist. They were encouraged by the 
fact that the status of slavery in the East Africa Protectorate had very 
recently been brought completely to an end. There were certain amend- 
ments they would wish to have had introduced into the measure, and, also, 
they would like to see the status of slavery fully abolished in the islands 
of Pemba and Zanzibar. 

It had recently been said that although Exeter Hall had been pulled 
down, its soul goes marching on; but the soul which had been associated 
with Exeter Hall was, in some respects, never so emaciated, never in so 
poor a state of health as at the present time, for it required all the efforts 
of this and kindred societies to excite interest in the welfare of weaker 
races. 
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Next he referred to what was said in the Report in regard to 
Portuguese West Africa. There was no doubt that an unmitigated slave- 
trade was being carried on from the interior to the coast, and from the 
coast to the islands; slavery prevailed up and down the mainland, and 
to some extent in the islands; but, in consideration of the state of things 
in Portugal, and of the embarrassed condition of the Ministers, he thought 
they were bound just now to deal patiently in regard to what existed in 
Portuguese West Africa. 

Turning to Egypt, there was hardly anything of slavery or of the 
slave-trade to be dealt with there, and in this connection they owed thanks 
to Lord Cromer, who had been a most zealous supporter of free labour, 
and who, following upon Lord Dufferin, had done much to get rid of the 
covvée. Speaking for himself alone, Sir T. F. Buxton thought Lord 
Cromer had been right in the question in 1884 as to the appointment of 
Zobeir Pasha in the Soudan. He then referred to the Home for Freed 
Women Slaves, established in Cairo in 1884, and now about to be given 
up because no longer needed ; the Society’s thanks were due to Mrs. Lyons, 
the Secretary, and to Mrs. Crewe, who had been Matron of the Home 
throughout the term of its existence. 


Then, also—they were never without it—the question of the Congo. 
It had been said that the same sort of thing was going on in Zululand. 
He was afraid they had reason to be ashamed, as a nation, that that could 
be said. In some respects there was a similarity between what was taking 
place in the Congo State and what was taking place in Zululand. In each 
there had been readiness to repudiate and discountenance tribal tenure, 
to assume that the native possessed only the land his hut stood on. As 
they were dealing with races accustomed to tribal tenure, the greatest 
possible injustice might be done when tribal tenure was repudiated. That 
was undoubtedly the case in the Congo State, where the whole country 
was claimed by the authorities, and there had been too much of it in 
Natal. Those who wanted cheap labour thought it would be easier to get 
it if the authority of the chiefs was destroyed. 

Sir T. F. Buxton referred to the proceedings against Dinuzulu, one of 
the Chiefs of Natal, and to the suspicion that a fair and reasonable trial 
would not be given to him. Further he thought they should look carefully 
into the question of establishing martial law ; there was reason to believe 
the statement freely made that some, at least, of those who had given 
themselves up in Natal had been hurried away into Zululand, in order that 
they might be dealt with under martial law. 


Sir ALBERT Spicer, Bart., M.P., in seconding the resolution, said :— 
When asked by your Secretary to say a few words this afternoon I hesitated, 
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for, though it is true I was travelling in South Africa for ten weeks last 
year, I do not feel that in ten weeks in South Africa I learnt enough to 
write a book, or to lay down any dogmatic opinions in regard to it. But 
during those weeks I had an opportunity of coming into contact with 
different sections in society out there. I was mixing to acertain extent in 
commercial circles, and also, as Treasurer of the London Missionary 
Society, I had an opportunity of visiting some of our stations in Southern 
Rhodesia, and in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, so there may be a few 
points that struck me which may be not altogether inappropriate to.the work 
in which this Society has been so long engaged, although slavery does not 
exist in South Africa. South Africa is a white man’s country in so far as 
the white man can live and colonise there. But I was constantly being 
reminded that whilst on the one hand it might be a white man’s country, 
yet the huge majority of the population were black, and that, as a matter of 
fact, South Africa cannot be developed without the help of the natives of 
that country. -People who were willing to do certain work in this country 
no sooner find themselves there than they say at once, ‘‘ This piece of work 
must be done by a black boy.”” You cannot read the history of South 
Africa, or even witness what is going on at the present time, without 
feeling that the white man has been inclined in the past to ignore the 
co-operation that he really needed from the native races. If he could keep 
them outside his reckoning he seemed to be only too glad to do so. We 
see some of the results of that policy in Natal, where they have a popula- 
tion of 100,000 Indians—almost a larger population than white—to say 
nothing of two millions of Zulus. Why were those Indian coolies emigrated 
there in years gone by ?—for there were plenty of natives. I have no doubt 
that the natives all the time were not so willing to work for the white man; 
so long as the black man has got his land he is a comparatively independent 
and well-to-do person. But they imported the Indian coolies to develop 
their sugar plantations, and now they not only develop the sugar plantations, 
but, after fulfilling their indentures, they go into a number of enterprises, 
and are now competing very keenly with the white men, so that the white 
men would be only too thankful to see their backs. The same thing 
happened in the early stages to the mine owners in the Transvaal. When 
they wanted cheap labour they did not look to the natives of South 
Africa, but they looked across the Portuguese border ; these Portuguese 
natives were willing to come for a low price, and therefore were im- 
ported. As a result, the Transvaal Government has had to give a 
heavy quid pro quo to the Portuguese Government to obtain the advantages 
to them of recruiting, and I think in the long run it would have been better 
to have exercised a little more patience in developing the industry of 
their own native population than to have looked across the border. The 
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same thing has been at work in connection with the Chinese; although, of 
course, they have been anxious to avoid the mistake they had made with 
the Indian coolies, and therefore arranged in the indentures that they 
should at the end of their service be repatriated. I have been accustomed 
for many years to come into contact with gentlemen from South Africa 
engaged in business and in other pursuits; and I cannot help recognising 
that there is a wonderful change going on in the opinions of the white man 
as regards the natives; that there is a comparatively large section to-day 
who recognise that South Africa cannot be developed without the work and 
the co-operation of the black man; and who recognise that you cannot do 
a better service to South Africa than by educating and christianising the 
natives of that country. I feel that in the future we must try and get more 
into touch with those who hold our views and opinions in South Africa ; 
for there is a growing feeling on the part of those who at home would be 
working alongside of us that we are always calling on the Imperial 
Government, assuming that they are always on the wrong site. We 
must try and use our influence more directly with our own brethren in 
that country, many of whom take our views and worship in the same 
Churches as we. They hold the view that instead of impugning their good 
will and good faith it would be better if in the early days of any difficulty 
we came more into contact with them on the spot, and only appealed 
to the Imperial Government here as a dernier vesort. By such means it is 
thought we might promote good feeling and get into right paths quicker 
than we do. 


Then there are special temptations that come to white men when 
surrounded by natives. None of us can have even travelled either in 
India or Africa or the South Seas without realising that, living here in 
England, we are free from many temptations which come to us when we 
are surrounded by black races, who in many ways are children, but at the 
same time have a great deal of shrewdness, who know white men as well as 
we know ourselves, who know whom they can trust, and are willing to 
follow and to serve such faithfully. The more we can do to enlist the 
sympathy of white men with us in South Africa the more quickly we shall 
overcome the difficulties that lie before us. 


The Resolution was then put to the meeting and carried. 


The Secretary mentioned the names of several gentlemen who‘though 
unable to be present had expressed their sympathy with the Meeting, and 
with the work of the Anti-Slavery Society, including Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., 
Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Angola, Rev. Lawson Forfeitt, of the Congo, 
Mr. F. Maddison, M.P., Mr. Harold Spender, and the Bishop of Zululand, 
besides several members of the Committee. 
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The Resolutions, which were in turn submitted to the meeting, relating 
to the various questions which had occupied, or were occupying, the 
special attention of the Society, were in the following terms :— 

1. This meeting records its satisfaction at the enactment last year of 
the Ordinance for the abolition of the legal status of slavery in the British 
East Africa Protectorate (while regretting that members of the harem are 
excluded from its benefits), and expresses the hope that the condition of 
slavery will soon be entirely brought to an end, both in name and in fact, 
alike on the Mainland and in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba.: 

2. The meeting rejoices that His Majesty’s Government have recognised 
the necessity for a fundamental alteration in the system of Government in 
the Congo Free State, and have named a definite time within which Belgian 
proposals for annexing the Congo must be submitted, declaring that, if 
proposals involving full Parliamentary control and carrying out the terms of 
Berlin Act are not made before the end of May, Great Britain will be 
prepared to take separate action in accordance with her Treaty rights. 

3. Further, the meeting associates itself with the steps taken by the 
Society in conjunction with the Anti-Slavery Societies of France and Italy to 
bring before their respective Governments the slave raiding and active trade 
in slaves carried on by the Senoussi on the borders of the French and Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan, and the systematic evasion by Turkish authorities in 
Tripoli of the provisions of the Brussels Act for the liberation of slaves 
brought from the interior. 

4. And it welcomes the action taken by the Portuguese Government in 
response to representations from this country to alter the present system of 
slave labour on the plantations of Angola and the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe, and the promise given to substitute one of free recruitment and 
regular repatriation of the labourers. 

Mr. E. W. Brooxs moved the first of the above * Resolutions. 
The Ordinance, he said, was in its wording somewhat vague. Though 
quite desirous of putting upon it the best construction, he would have been 
better satisfied if there had been more clearness and directness. He had 
written nearly a month before to the Colonial Office for explanations in 
regard to it; but had received no answer. He asked whether the Ordinance 
had been published in such a way as to come to the full knowledge of the 
natives who were likely to be chiefly affected? That was a simple question, 
and he wondered why it could not have been answered by return; it seemed 
to indicate there was difficulty in giving a plain yes or no. In April, 1897, 
the status of slavery had been abolished in those islands; yet the majority 
of the black population of those islands were slaves still. He trusted the 
hindrances that had lasted so long would before long be removed, and that 
slavery would be swept away from that territory. 


Mr. THEopoRE Burtt, in seconding the Resolution, insisted upon the 
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fact that slavery did really continue to exist in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. There was a Court for the freeing of slaves, an official who sat at 
the head of this Court for freeing slaves, and medals were issued to the 
slaves as tokens of their freedom; their names were recorded in a book 
showing they had been slaves and were now free. Still more conclusive of 
the fact that slavery existed was that masters were still compensated for 
the loss of slaves. The state of slavery had, to some extent, been brought 
to an end; the cruelty of it had been done away with. But still the 
degradation of women went on; they were merely the property of their 
Arab masters, whose moral characters were such as he could not allude to. 
What they wanted was not the amelioration of slavery but its absolute 
abolition. 


The Resolution on being put to the meeting was carried. 


Right Hon. Lorp Monxswe tr (President of the Congo Reform 
Association) in moving the second Resolution, said: We all very much re- 
joice at the change that has come over the views of His Majesty’s Government 
since last July, when I brought the matter before the House of Lords, and 
I think that it is probable that the Government’s despatch to Belgium will 
be even more definite than the.statement of this Resolution. We have 
always made it a great point that the whole system should be radically 
changed. The suggestion in Belgium is that they should continue the 
present system, but get rid of the atrocities connected with it. But we say 
atrocities are inseparable from the system ; and even if Belgium does her 
utmost, as no doubt she would, to do away with the atrocities, still, at any 
moment, if the system is not ended, the atrocities will recur. We want a 
system whereby the natives, like the natives of German, English, and 
French Africa, shall have the same rights to the produce of the soil they 
alone can obtain: and I hope that in any despatch sent to Belgium it will 
be pointed out that that is absolutely the essential condition in any system 
that may be established under which Belgium takes over the Congo. 


I cannot fora moment accept the view that we are tarred with the same 
brush as King Leopold of the Congo. I have always—and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris, who have so often spoken with me throughout the country, will bear 
me out—endeavoured to meet that view, when it is put forward, witha 
statement made by Lord Cromer in 1903 in a Preface he wrote to the 
Report of Consul Casement on the Congo iniquities. He said that a‘ter ° 
having been up the Congo, and having investigated the state of things on 
the English side and the Belgian side, he found there was all the difference 
in the world between the condition of the natives on the one side and on the 
other side of the boundary ; that in Belgian Congo the Belgians are disliked, 
and that they seldom pay for supplies; that while a British Officer can 
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move about where he likes on shooting expeditions the Belgian Officer 
cannot move outside his cantonment without an escort. There is all the 
difference in the world between our Government and that of King Leopold. 
I do not for one moment say there is nothing for us to do in regard to the 
treatment of natives in Africa. There is much to do with regard to the 
Indians in the Transvaal ; and I cannot altogether agree with what is being 
done in Zululand and in Natal. But there is this fundamental difference 
between us and King Leopold. King Leopold’s atrocities are merely for 
the sake of gain. If we are more cruel, perfaps, than justice demands, if 
we do not altogether behave as we ought always to the native tribes, it is, 
I venture to say, with the best intentions. Itis because we take a mistaken 
view of our duty; we think that to be severe with the natives will in the 
long run conduce to better government in the district. We may be perfectly 
wrong, but at all events we are wrong from good motives, and that cannot 
be said of King Leopold and his Government. 


Let me call attention to the great change that has come over the 
attitude of the Government since last July. After that debate Sir Charles 
Dilke came to see me, and said there had not been a more unsatisfactory 
debate on the Congo in either House of Parliament for many years. The 
Government declared absolutely against isolated action, and was backed up 
in that contention by Lord Lansdowne. The Government at that time 
absolutely refused to recognise that we had special responsibility with regard 
to the Congo question over the other Signatories. But in his last speech 
in Parliament Sir Edward Grey specially said that we have a particular 
responsibility in this matter, and that if British honour or British interests 
demand it he will act alone. We may fairly congratulate ourselves on this 
change of attitude in the Government, and I think that the meetings up and 
down the country may have had something to do with it. Yet it will bea 
long time before we of the Congo Reform Association shall be able to 
disband our forces. The Belgian people care little about the Congo, they 
do not know much about it, and they do not want to know, and if a change 
in the Government of the Congo, in accordance with Treaty rights, were 
insisted upon, they must lose a considerable amount of money. I believe 
we shall have to apply very considerable pressure indeed if we are to see 
the Congo properly governed. I hope, and I have every confidence, that 
our Government will prove equal to the occasion. 


Rev. Watter Woopine (of the Baptist Missionary Society), in 
seconding the Resolution, spoke of the introduction of “free trade” among 
the natives of the Congo State. They had heard of two or three areas in 
which “ free trade” was being introduced. But in those areas, though paid 
at a higher rate, he believed four times as much, by the trading companies, 
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for the rubber produced, yet they were not free; they were bound to collect 
it or else accept, as an alternative, work in the chain gang. They received, 
it was true, the extraordinary pay of one franc per kilo. of rubber which 
they produced; they could, if they chose to work for these companies, very 
easily earn enough money to pay the State tax of two francs per head per 
month. But “free trade!” The whole idea of freedom in any sense was 
entirely absent. It was merely a modification of the corvée, or forced labour, 
and that in essence was slavery. But slavery on the moral, even more than 
on the physical side, involved a terrible condition of things that perhaps was 
not so much thought of. Not only the men but the women were brought 
into contact with a condition of things so disgusting as to make the cheek of 
modesty blush, and decency hide her face. The white man engaged by the 
Government was constantly misconducting himself, and every condition of 
low life and disgusting living was exhibited blatantly before those under 
them. Who, he asked, was going. to remove this stain, this foul blot from 
the people’s mind? It was only fair to say that at his station in San 
Salvador, the capital of Portuguese Congo, he had not personally seen 
anything in the way of slavery by white folk. The Government Officers in 
San Salvador did not employ slaves. Slavery of a domestic kind was, of 
course, rife among the natives, but there was no chain, no cruelty, so far as 
his observation went. But last year a gentleman working, he believed, for 
the British African Company, making a tour up country, told them that 
wherever there were no missionaries the traders and the workers in mines 
were employing slaves unblushingly. When asked about them they 
declared the slaves were redeemed but did not desire to depart, which was 
nonsense and deception. . 

From the business point of view there was perhaps something to be 
said for forced labour. The West African was a lazy man; but all the 
same he thought he could confute the statement that forced labour was 
essential. He himself was not a soft kind of missionary, and had done his 
best to get as much work as possible out of natives. When he took over 
the printing press, with two men and two boys at work, only 250 sheets a 
day were being turned out. He at once insisted upon having 500 copies,’ 
otherwise he would close the press. The boys objected, but he told them 
that when 500 copies were finished they might go. The next day by 
11 o'clock they had finished and were off to play. Then he promised 25 
per cent. increase of pay if they finished 1,000 copies a day, when they had 
finished which they could leave. Thus 1,000 copies were produced by 
3 o'clock. Then he suggested they should receive so many strings of beads 
for every further thousand copies they turned out; then that they might 
earn as much as they liked, as much as they could. The result was that in 
about a year after starting the system they were turning out 2,500 copies a 
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day. On returning to England he had learnt from a gentleman in Wrexham 
that with a similar press one could not get more out of British workmen. 


The second Resolution, on being put to the meeting, was carried. 


Mr. Nore, Buxton: The thought often rises in our minds that it 
would be better if the white man had never entered Africa at all. But the 
point I have to bring before you is the contrary one, that there is no avenue 
of escape, and that the white man must make greater efforts to do his duty. 
In proposing the next Resolution, it is only necessary that I should lay 
before you the broad fact that in the very centre of Africa, where the border 
between French and English control is still vague, and even in the’country 
which is definitely French or definitely English, slave-trading is going on 
on quite an extensive scale. The slaves are marched across the desert 
northward ; they are collected in French country and rharched northwards 
by Arab drivers across the immense desert, losing on the way, before 
reaching the northern coast, certainly two out of every three by thirst, 
fatigue, etc., and finally reaching Tripoli, where they come under the 
influence of another Government. Under the egis of Turkish authority 
these slaves are shipped, deported across the Mediterranean, and finally 
brought under the bows of the warships, stationed at Constantinople, of the 
great Powers who have adopted the Brussels Act. There actually the 
slaves are sold in Constantinople, that it to say, in one of the great capitals 
of Europe. It certainly is an astonishing story; and I am ashamed to say 
that till lately I knew nothing about it. But it seems to me to be clearly a 
matter that the Society should press forward very vigorously. One in- 
teresting point in connection with it is that the whole operation is apparently 
carried out ‘by the Senoussi, who are the subject of all sorts of speculation. 
And hereeare the Senoussi appearing formidable in another way. Their 
hand seems to reach, at all events in this case, from far south of the centre 
of Africa the whole way across the north to Tripoli, where is said to be the 
mysterious fortress which no European is believed to have seen, their great 
monastery, from which is some day to emerge a propaganda of fanaticism 
which will sweep over the civilised world. Perhaps a little courage on 
the part of the Powers of Europe in dealing with a fanatical power may 
be a safer course than that of timid delay. Slavery is thus going on quite 
close to us; slaves are sold within three days’ railway journey of this room. 
This is a wonderfully illustrative case of the whole work of the Society; it 
affects four Governments. We have got to bring pressure upon our own 
Government ; we ask it to be more vigorous in suppressing disorder, in 
preventing raiding, and to exert its influence on public order in the 
countries which are under Sir Eldon Gorst’s administration of the Soudan. 
Then we ask it to exert its influence upon other European Governments ; 
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we want to bring this matter before the French Government and the 
Italian Government. The next operation of the Society is that of dealing 
with a non-European (I will not say barbarous) Government, represented 
in this case by the Turks. 


This illustrates the extent of the evil which still remains. We have 
had our attention called to-day to the fact that there is slavery, virtual 
and legal, in several parts of Africa; but here we have upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, a European lake, the slave-trade going on in its ancient 
and hideous form ; and in order to undertake the last part of the journey, 
which is conducted in Europe, these people have previously been through 
the whole horror of a journey across the desert, when men, women, and, 
apparently, children too, are driven in chains, those who fall being frequently 
left to die by the road-side. 

A great feature of the Society’s work has always been that the evil 
must be attacked at the root. Through many decades past the Anti-Slavery 
Society has attempted mainly to deal with slavery by attacking the demand 
for slaves, and until you can stop the demand, which makes the whole 
business pay, you don’t get very far. The demand for slaves arises from 
Turkey ; the Turks are breaking the provisions of the Brussels Act, which 
they promised to keep. I do not know whether it is possible for the 
Society to pay more attention than it has hitherto done to questions 
arising from the conduct of the Turks; they have to some extent left this 
to the operation of societies specially dealing with that matter, but it seems 
to me that nearly all the trouble you are dealing with arises from Muslim 
belief. 

Mr. Buxton said, in conclusion, that, representing a special* movement 
dealing with the matter of virtual slavery, he would like to say how much 
those who had to do with particular causes, devoted to particular objects, 
felt indebted to the Anti-Slavery Society, because unless there had been 
some prominent body continually engaged in effort all these years, educating 
a real body of effective public opinion and feeling in this country, such as 
does not exist in other countries, they would have been in a very different 
position so-day. They were deeply indebted to the Anti-Slavery Society. 


Mr. JosepH G. ALEXANDER, LL.B.: The task of seconding this 
Resolution has been laid upon me because, on behalf of the Society, I had 
the privilege of attending the very interesting Anti-Slavery Congress held 
at Rome last December; and this Resolution is really the outcome of the 
work of that Congress. A large number of bodies in the Italian nation are 
deeply interested in the question of putting down slavery, and Italy has 
taken up the humanitarian part of the white man’s burden in Tripoli. The 
Italian Anti-Slavery Society, at the International Congress held some years 
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ago in Paris, was charged with the duty of looking after this particular 
section of the country which is still under Turkish Dominion, viz., that 
portion of the North African coast where the Turks are in power, and where 
it is possible to get slaves across through its territory to the Turkish part of 
the country on the north by the Mediterranean. The Italian Anti-Slavery 
Society accepted that burden, and has since been doing a most admirable 
and interesting work. From the Congress report they claim that during the 
last five years they have stopped and liberated about 1,300 slaves. That is 
a pretty good record for some five or six years of work, thanks to the 
vigilance and energy of Roman Catholic missionaries and others. But, 
notwithstanding that vigilance of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, a 
considerable amount of slavery still goes on. The British and French 
Governments are in the same position as regards this question. The slaves 
have come mostly from the Anglo-Egyptian Protectorate of the Egyptian 
Soudan or else from the French Soudan. They traverse this terrible 
desert, and are brought down to Tripoli to be shipped across. That is the 
evil with which the Congress tried to deal. The French Society was 
represented at the Congress by its very able Secretary, Baron du Teil, 
whom we are expecting to see in London in the course of next month. 
Proposals were drawn up to be sent to the Italian Government by the 
Italian Anti-Slavery Society and to the French Government by the French 
Anti-Slavery Society. Here in England we are urging our Government to 
work in accord with these other Governments, that the three together may 
bring pressure to bear on Turkey, and also that these Governments may 
exercise their influence in their respective African Protectorates. 


The Resolution, on being put to the meeting, was carried. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson then spoke on slave labour in Angola and 
the Portuguese islands. He said: It is now nearly three years since I 
was myself in the centre of Africa examining the process of the slave trade 
as conducted under the Portuguese Government, by its consent and under 
its regulations, from the centre of Africa through Angola, and not only on 
the mainland of Angola, but in the two Portuguese islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, the islands of San Thomé and Principe. It is nearly two years 
since I published my full report on what I then saw, showing that these 
natives were bought and sold chiefly in the centre of Africa, were brought 
down in chains and shackles, driven along by whips to the coast, and sold 
there quite openly at so much per head for work upon the plantations cn 
the mainland—plantations of coffee, sweet potatoes, sugar—and exported, at 
the rate of about 4,000 a year, to the two cocoa islands off the coast. It is 
just a year since my friend, Mr. Joseph Burtt, who had been sent out to 
investigate the same evil, returned to England, and his report was 
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published. That report supported what I had seen almost verbally. 
Since that time we have heard that the growth of cocoa on these islands is 
enormously increasing. When I was there the islands were cultivated 
only to one-third of the possible extent, and the cultivation has been 
increasing enormously exactly in accordance with the number of slaves 
that could be supplied from the mainland. When I was there the growth 
was going on rapidly, and I believe our Consul there has calculated that the 
increase of cocoa planted would be at least doubled in a year or two. Since 
Mr. Burtt’s report was issued representations have been made to the 
Portuguese Government, and I believe the Portuguese Government have 
made promises that the traffic in labour would be put under Government 
regulation, and that a Re-patriation Fund would be established. If we are 
to be satisfied with these promises we are easily satisfied. Those promises 
have been made over and over again in the last fifty years. It is just thirty 
years ago this year since the Portuguese vowed that they would abolish 
slavery in all their African Dominions. Since that time the regulations 
have been issued at least twice with all the solemnity of Government 
documents, and nothing whatever has resulted. This traffic is already 
nominally under Government control, and already there are laws passed, in 
1887 and 1902, establishing a Re-patriation Fund which has never been 
established. When I was there, I believe, it was absolutely true that 
nobody, not a single native, had ever gone back from those two islands. 
Something drastic must be done before this great evil can be removed ; 
and now that there really seems to be a sort of Liberal Government in 
Portugal it is the time to press for reform, and not the time in which to 
exercise pity or patience. : 

Mr. F. G. Casu thought that the view taken by Mr. Nevinson was 
pessimistic, as he admitted the altered state of things in Portugal. It was 
in this altered state of things they had hope; at any rate reform would not 
be put back; he did not know why at the outset they should be without 
faith in the present administration. For himself he could not help thinking 
that out of an evil and tragical state of things a better state of things would 
emerge. . 


Mr. Nevinson said that the evil of slavery was going on exactly as 
in the time of Lord Mayo, twenty-five years ago; and the news that had 
been received within the last few weeks from Angola showed that not the 
smallest change was yet being made. 


_ The Rev. J. H. Harris proposed, and Mr. JoeL CapBury seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, after which the proceedings terminated. 





> 
+ 
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The Slave Trade into Tripoli. 


Our Society has been in further correspondence with the Foreign Office on 
this subject, as well as with the Societies of Italy and France. The 
following are the letters which have passed between the Foreign Office and 
our Society :— ; 


51, Denison House, S.W., 
February 22nd, 1908. 
To the Under Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office, S.W. 

S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letters of the 22nd and 
30th ultimo (Nos. 736/08 and 2088/08), stating that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are considering, in conjunction with the Sudanese Government, what 
steps can be taken to check the slave traffic in the Sudan, and informing us 
of the despatch from His Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople as to 
slaves brought thither from Tripoli. 

In regard to the latter of these subjects, I am to say, on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that the Italian 
anti-slavery agents in Tripolitania still report a considerable traffic in slaves 
in Turkish ships from. the ports of Barca especially, and their statements 
are confirmed by reports which appear from time to time in the Italian 
Press ; these slaves may not all be taken to Constantinople. Slaves have 
many a time been discovered by agents of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society 
in the ships of the Mahsousse Company, and only last year three female 
slaves were found on the Sejay of that company at Smyrna, and orders were 
given for their liberation on their arrival at Constantinople. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
understand that a Conference of the Powers signatory of the Brussels Act is 
to take place in April next, to consider the question of the introduction of 
arms into Africa, and on their behalf I am respectfully to submit that this 
would be a favourable opportunity for taking into consideration other points 
in the general Act which, being ambiguous and found in practice to lead to 
unsatisfactory results, require to be made clear and fortified by additional 
regulations. 

I am to refer especially to the second and third resolutions passed 
at the Italian Anti-Slavery Congress held at Rome in December last (a 
copy of which I have already had the honour to forward to you), relating to 
the abuse of the letters of freedom established by the Brussels Act— 
whereby far from affording a guarantee of liberty they are actually turned 
into a means of facilitating the embarkation and landing of slaves exported 
from Tripoli—and to the repatriation of freed slaves. 
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In regard to the latter point, Articles 6, 52, and especially 63 of the 
Act show that repatriation was considered to be the best course to adopt 
in the case of slaves freed under the Act, and it is only when repatriation 
is impossible that the local authorities are to provide for their settling in 
the country, where they receive their freedom. Accordingly I am to submit 
that the practice adopted by the Turkish authorities of imposing the 
Turkish nationality upon those Slaves who are brought to Tripoli, and 
there receive letters of freedom, is evidently opposed to the spirit and - 
letter of the Act, which recommends repatriation, not naturalisation. 

The question which is treated in the third Resolution, of the establish- 
ment of homes or educational institutions for those slaves who cannot be 
repatriated, and who may therefore be driven to vagabondage or to return 
to a state of slavery, is also a point of great importance, which deserves 
serious consideration, if the letters of freedom are to bea benefit to the 
slaves and not a curse. 


These points have already been urged upon the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs by the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, and I venture, 
on behalf of my Committee, to urge upon H.M. Government that they 
will use their influence in favour of these considerations at the forthcoming 
Conference, so that this opportunity may not be lost of introducing 
modifications into the Brussels Act, which experience has shown to be 
necessary. 

In reference to the letter from the Foreign Office of November 1st 
last (No. 33,509/07), I am to point out that the trade in slaves was 
reported to us as being carried on in Anglo-Egyptian as well as in French 
territory, one of the chief slave-markets from which the caravans start 
being at El Facher in the Egyptian territory, and from the information 
which has been given to us we are led to believe that the slaves are brought 
from Darfour as well as from Wadai. 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) Travers Buxton, 
Secretary. 


REPLy. 
ForREIGN OFFICE, 
’ March 4th, 1908. 
Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 22nd ultimo respecting the slave traffic in 
Tripoli. With regard to the suggestion that the opportunity afforded by 
the assembly of a Conference at Brussels to discuss the traffic in arms in 
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Africa should be utilised to take into consideration certain articles of the 
Brussels Act dealing with the repression of slavery, I am to state that His 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the question of the arms traffic 
must be settled with the least possible delay, but that the representations 
made by your Society will be borne in mind in case it is found possible, and 
the other Powers concerned are willing, to enlarge the scope of the 
Conference without thereby imperilling the object with which it is 
summoned. 
I am, etc., 
(Signed) W. LancLey. 
To the Secretary, 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





March 23rd, 1908. 
To the Under Secretary of State, ; 
Foreign Office, S.W. 

S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 4th instant 
(No. 6,474/08) informing me that the representations made by my 
Committee will be borne in mind. I beg on their behalf to express the 
earnest hope that it will be found possible to consider the important 
questions relating to the slave trade in Tripoli at the forthcoming 
Conference of the Powers. 

I understand that the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy is taking steps to 
urge a similar request upon the President of the Conference. 

I now have the honour to enclose extracts from the letters received by 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy from their agents in Tripoli and Benghasi, 
in reference to your letters addressed to me on the 22nd and 3oth of 
January (Nos. 736/08 and 2,088/08.) 

From these you will see that, in the opinion of the writers, the slave 
trade by sea has only diminished temporarily, and that the slave trade by 
land into Tripoli is still vigorously carried on. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) Travers Buxton, 
Secretary. 


The enclosures, which were dated the 23rd February and 4th March 
respectively, stated that it might correctly be said that the export of slaves 
from Tripoli city had diminished, as there was more surveillance there, and 
Turkish steamers had for a long time past very rarely put in shore; but on 
the rest of the coast of Tripoli, and specially in Barca, the case was very 
different ; the trade was still carried on there, both by Turkish sailing 
vessels and steamers. It is, indeed, not so easy as it once was, owing to 
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the watchfulness of the anti-slavery agents, especially in Benghasi, but it is 
not so rare as the English Government thinks. The agent in Benghasi 
wrote that the conveyance of slaves by sea had really been a little less in 
the last four months, but he did not believe this was due to the Turkish 
Government or to a diminution in the number of slaves. The Turkish 
vessel Sejar, which generally made the passage from Constantinople to 
Tripoli, had been wrecked near Constantinople; since then only one 
Turkish vessel had been seen, which had been prevented from coming 
in owing to a very heavy sea. The Sejay was expected soon to be running 
again and many slaves were waiting ready to be taken to Turkey. Last 
year the Sejay took 33 slaves, boys and girls, to Constantinople, besides 
other vessels bound for the same port. 

Over against this temporary diminution of the traffic by sea must be 
set the continuing caravan trade by land. On February 26th a caravan of 
40 camels arrived with 34 slaves, all boys, and two days later a second 
caravan of 30 camels with 19 boy slaves, all of whom were sold in a few 
days. Every winter the cattle merchants come from Egypt to Benghasi to 
buy sheep and they carry on a trade in slaves, bringing their human 
merchandise with them from the interior and selling it for a high price. 





FoREIGN OFFICE, 
April 3rd, 1908. 
Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 23rd ultimo, respecting the slave trade in 
Tripoli, and to inform you that His Majesty’s Consul General at Tripoli is 
being requested to furnish a report on the subject. 
I am, etc., 
(Signed) Louis Matter. 
To the Secretary, 


British and Foveign Anti-Slavery Society. 





> 
> 


The Congo Question. 


THE question of a Belgian annexation of the Congo State has been the 
subject of prolonged debate in the Belgian Chamber, and awaits decision 
until after the Eleetions. With the Treaty of Cession and the revised 
text of the Colonial Law before us, we can be in no doubt as to the 
conditions under which the Belgian Government propose that annexation 
should take place. It is a matter for great satisfaction to know that the 
British and American Governments have made it clear to Belgium that no 
arrangement will be acceptable which is not in accordance with the terms 
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of the Berlin and Brussels Acts, and we hope that some statement may 
shortly be made on behalf of our Government as to the nature of the 
communications which have passed on both sides. The Belgian Foreign 
Minister has declined to answer M. Lorand’s request for information on 
this point, merely saying that Belgium will deem it a point of honour to 
carry out international agreements. 


Without attempting to go into the very complicated question of 
Belgian annexation, it is desirable to emphasise the point of vital import- 
ance that, on the terms proposed by the present Treaty of Cession, there 
is no change in the fundamental principle of the Congo State government, 
which Congo reformers hold to be entirely vicious, viz., that the State 
claims ownership over the whole produce of the soil, and refuses to allow 
any right in it to the natives. As long as this basic principle stands, 
no guarantee for the good treatment of the natives or the abolition of 
forced labour (of which much has been said in the Belgian debate) can 
be of any real avail, and such improvements and checks as have been 
introduced into the proposed Colonial Law will be futile. The Treaty of 
Cession makes no reference to international obligations, while the arrange- 
ments made by the Congo State with non-native third parties are to be 
respected. On the terms proposed, therefore, the concessionary and 
monopolistic system is proposed to be maintained. 


Excellent speeches have been delivered in the Belgian Chamber by 
reformers like MM. Vandervelde and Lorand. (The former is in favour 
of Belgian annexation, though he opposes the terms of the Treaty now 
proposed, while the latter is a strenuous opponent of annexation.) 


M. Vandervelde maintained that :— 


The conditions attached to the Treaty of Cession will lay upon Belgium 
unnecessary financial burdens and render more difficult ‘the reforms which 
alone can undo the mischief of the past. The abuses are no longer contested 
by anyone. But are the same administrators to remain in office after 
annexation? Is Belgium to maintain the concessionary régime? If so, all 
idea of radical reform must be given up. The root of the question is that the 
concessionary companies have confiscated the lands of the natives. He did not 

+ dispute the right of the State to possess its own domain; but, he contended, 
the native must have the right to collect and dispose of the produce of the 
forests—to the great benefit of Belgian trade. 


M. Lorand expressed the fear lest, after annexation, Belgium might find 
herself face to face with the necessity of making, under pressure, reforms so 
wide-reaching as to involve the Belgian taxpayer in even more serious 
expense than is now apparent. He also feared that the chances of real 
reforms were slight in view of the fact that the administrators of the Colony 
will still be those who have denied the existence of abuses. If the con- 
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cessionary companies are to be abolished, would they not have to pay 
enormous compensation ? 

The Minister of Justice declared that, in case of a deficit, the money 
would not come out of the pockets of the Belgian taxpayers, but ‘‘ would be 
met by an advance or by the guarantee of a loan,” which, he said, would be 
repaid by the Colony. 


But this would mean nothing else than the perpetuation of the present 
system. 


SLAVE-RAIDING BY CONGO TROOPS. 


A REPORT has reached the Congo Reform Association from the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Luebo, in the Upper Kasai, of open slave-raiding 
for labour carried on by State troops, assisted by cannibal Zappo-Zaps. 
One lot of captives, tied by the neck, were photographed by the missionaries, 
and a reproduction of the photograph appeared in the African Mail of 
May ist. 


The report of the Luebo Mission says that the Balubas, one of the 
finest races in the Congo, have been repeatedly raided; people who had 
been living at Luebo for many years were seized and tied up on this 
occasion, and the raiding went on for a week, in spite of the protests of the 
American missionaries. 


“The whole object of the raid was to get more labourers for the State 
and company. The Baluba country has long endured the slave-raiding by 
the State; the result is seen in a depopulated country, and in deserted 
villages. As, in the case of the Lower Congo tribes, the heavy porterage 
nearly cleared the whole district of its people, so the State, in order to 
secure labour for itself and the company, is endeavouring to break up the 
free settlement of some 10,000 Balubas which has formed itself round the 
mission at Luebo. Many of these people are slaves who have redeemed 
themselves with cloth after several years of labour in the company's employ. 

; We told the State officer that if he really wanted to get the 
yeaa from this region back to their native villages he might begin with 
Boma, Matadi, and Leopoldville, and there collect what remain of the 
hundreds of Baluba women who have been caught, seized and deported to 
those places to feed the lusts of the white men and regular soldiers. We 
told him that for many years we ourselves had been going up and down the 
Kasai river in our mission boats, and had seen a constant stream of Balubas 
passing down to the lower Congo towns for distribution as labourers in 
various parts of the Congo, only a few of whom ever returned. We also told 
him that there had been a constant line of slaves going over from his post, 
Luluabourg, convoyed by Zappo-Zaps to Portuguese territory, and down to 
St. Paul and the Islands of St. Thomé and Principe, where hundreds of 
Balubas are employed in the cocoa plantations.” 


The report has been sent to Sir Edward Grey by Mr. Morel, who 
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points out that the Upper Kasai has not been visited by any British 
Consul. The bulk of the rubber now exported from the Congo comes 
from that region, where the Kasai Company has the exclusive right to 
exploit it. Half the shares of this company, which would pass to Belgium 
in case of annexation, were valued in the documents atttached to the Treaty 
of Cession at £1,402,980. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


Tuis volume, published at the end of February, contained official reports of 
great importance and unanimity regarding the conditions of the Congo 
State last year, from British Consuls in the country. One of the most 
illuminating is the last of the series, written by Consul Thesiger to the 
Foreign Office from Boma, enclosing a Memorandum on the application 
of the labour tax, and an account of an experiment made by the American 
Consul-General. This last is of especial value, being evidence, as Sir 
Edward Grey pointed out in his speech in the House of Commons, of 
the close co-operation between our Government and that of the United 
States, which must influence the public opinion of Europe. 


Mr. Thesiger shows how profitable the labour tax is to the State, 
both from the administrative and commercial side, and 

‘‘In both cases it presses with extreme severity upon the native, who 
is practically tied down, in those districts where the tax is enforced, from 
one year’s end to another, to a life of continual labour for the State, 
receiving in return for his produce a price far below the market value, and 
for his work a remuneration less even than the low cost of labour as fixed 
by the State itself.” 


The tax in “chikwangue,” a produce which is admitted by the State 
to belong to the native, is regulated by a piece of sharp practice, succinctly 
described by Consul Thesiger :— 

“(The State) obliges the native to bring in large quantities on a valua- 
tion fixed by the Administration, and paid for in trade goods maintained at 

a fictitious value. 

“ Thus the State fixes not only the value of the goods, which it obliges the 
native to accept in payment for his produce, but also determines at its 
own free will the price of the commodity which it forces the native to sell, 
or rather to hand over, and so gains a double benefit from the exchange; and 
not content even with this, the Administration takes credit for the payment 
of this small amount, which it states to be ‘ un acte de pure condescendance,’ 
in noways obligatory upon them.” 








*Cd. 3880. 
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THE BurDENS ON WoMEN. 


This tax falls on the women, and it is agreed by Consuls and 
Missionaries that to produce the full amount ‘ each woman has practically 
to work incessantly twelve months in the year.” The “ chikwangue ” has 
to be brought in, for the food supply of the State employés and soldiers, every 
four, eight, or twelve days, and this is largely done by the women and 
children. 

Vice-Consul Armstrong also comments on the severity of this tax in 
the Stanley Pool district, which he was told, on good authority, had 
seriously reduced the birth-rate in the towns, and he remarks that the 
frequency with which these taxes become due curtails the freedom of the 
native to such an extent as to preclude him from doing anything which 
would be of material benefit to himself or family. 

Vice-Consul] Michell declares that— 

“The position of women, already very low in the Congo, has received 
no attention in the legislation of the country, and the action of the State 
has been to lower it vastly more. . . . The imposition of taxation on 
both men and women is not only a hardship but an unmitigated evil.” 

Even the children are set to work by the native official. 


Consul Thesiger truly says that “ Forced labour, such as this, differs 
only in name from slavery,” and examples, he tells us, could be increased 
indefinitely. 


Tue AMERICAN CoNSUL-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


These statements were borne out by Mr. Consul-General Smith’s 
Report ; he described how in one district belonging to the Société Anversoise 
false weights were systematically used by the officials for weighing the 
rubber brought in, and the natives were thus “unmercifully cheated.” 
The tax, which is supposed to be based on the law of forty hours’ labour 
per month, works out at an average of from twenty to twenty-five days 
per month, and Mr. Consul-General Smith carried out an experiment, 
which is described in detail in a Memorandum written by him, the results 
being thus summed up : — 

“If, to be perfectly fair, we accept the average time employed by the 
five men as a basis, and add thereto eight days each month for the time 
necessary to reach the place and return (eight days is not excessive as an 
average of the time thus employed), we find that these men must labour 
nineteen days and five hours each month, or practically 236 days each year. 
During the month, if they produce 3 kilog. of rubber, it is worth, according 
to the latest market value at Antwerp, 12fr.50c. per kilogramme, or 
37 fr. 50c. They receive for this a machete upon which the State places a 
valuation of 1 fr. roc. and a small handful of salt. I purchased at Leopold- 
ville from an English trader two of the same machetes for 50 centimes each.” 
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It is no wonder that districts where such exactions are carried on are 
depopulated, large numbers of natives removing to the French side to 
escape the State burdens. In the Lake Leopold II. district, deseribed by 
Vice-Consul Armstrong, similar conditions prevail, but some leniency is 
shown, the State officials in certain cases recognizing the impossibility of 
the task imposed, but this is generally where the rubber is being fast 
worked out. The limits of the tax are, in fact, fixed by the fertility of the 
area and the capacity of the native. 

Mr. Thesiger declares that in spite of the cessation of the worst form of 
atrocities— 

‘‘ The system which gave rise to these abuses still continues unchanged, 
and so long as it is unaltered, the condition of the natives must remain one 
of veiled slavery. Their own feeling at present seems to be one of relief that 
the former acts of violence and cruelty have so largely diminished and that 
the sentry system has been altered, but it is very largely the fear of a return 
to the former state of things that makes them endure the incessant work and 
hardship entailed on them by the labour tax with so little complaint except 
as regards the paucity of their remuneration.”’ 

Sir E. Grey, in his speech in Parliament, pertinently asked what 
stronger condemnation of the misrule there could be than that the state of 
things described by Mr. Thesiger is felt to be a relief compared to the past. 


Vice-ConsuL MICHELL. 


Several reports from Vice-Consul Michell are published. In the 
earliest he describes a tour in the territory of the Lomami Company (a 
subsidiary undertaking of the Comité du Katanga), where he found some 
reforms had been effected in the system; but in a somewhat later despatch 
he states that, as anticipated in his letter of November, 1906, he found that 
the apparent sense of the Reform Decrees of 1906 had been considerably 
modified, by private orders and circulars, to the disadvantage of the natives, 
and he says that the new decrees and the circulars “do not in any way 
modify the corvée system hitherto in force.’ Contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission of Inquiry, coin has not been introduced, and there 
can be no local cash values. 

“It pays the State better to get its rubber collected for next to nothing, 
than to have to hire labour in a competitive market.”’ 

“To talk of payment is nonsense, the labour practically is obligatory, 
and the payment is quite insignificant. . . Let the work be called, 
therefore, frankly corvée, and the people fellahin.” 

The State practice is not in accordance with the theory that the black 
man should be taught the “dignity of labour,” for no attempt is made to 
teach him anything ; he does the work imposed as best he can, in his own 
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way, with his own primitive tools, and he returns home, after seven years’ 
service, demoralised. The reforms supposed to be introduced by the 
Decrees into the native occupation of land and the administration of justice 
are illusory, and the Vice-Consul gives several examples of the denial of 
justice. In short, he says— 


‘‘ The Congo natives are serfs and dare assert nv rights.”’ 


In a later despatch, Vice-Consul Michell protested against the false 
impression given in the Bulletin Offciel that he had, in some respects, 
justified the Congo State system. While allowing that the State has 
introduced some improvements, and “ that magnificent work has been done 
by many individual agents, Belgian and foreign,” he does not hesitate to 
say “that the whole policy of the State, in every detail, is its own enrich- 
ment, regardless of the inhabitant, black or white, excepting so far as he is 
a source of profit.” This statement he illustrates by forcible examples, 
showing that the State only encourages the growing of india-rubber and 
other products which bring profit; articles of native food, and products such 
as cotton, which do not pay for export, are neglected, or burdened with 
taxes :-— 


‘If the Government responded to the duties which it has taken upon 
itself by appropriating the country and its inhabitants, and accepting from 
the natives a contribution so vast that it not only pays for the whole 
administration, but also leaves a rich balance, it would secure the miserable 
native at least a decent supply of food. Instead of this, it is daily im- 
poverishing him and his country.” 


VicE-ConsuL Berak. 


This Vice-Consul, writing of the Upper Congo between Ponthierville 
and Kasongo, described the riverine villages along the route as “of the 
poorest and filthiest description,” their appearance indicating a retrogression 
since the Arab occupation. The rubber was decreasing everywhere in this 
part of the country; the Forest Inspectors reported the destruction of 
valuable rubber vines by the natives, in order to meet the Government 
demands, and the natives themselves declared that they must go far to find 
the rubber required. 


The same British officer submitted a long report of the Katanga 
district, of which, speaking generally, he says that while many abuses 
(which are due to the system) exist, “‘the relations existing between the 
white and black races are far healthier in the Katanga than in the Congo” 
—the comparative absence of rubber being, in the writer’s opinion, the 
chief cause. This, at first sight, more favourable judgment is extremely 
significant when we go on to read the rest of his report, in which he speaks 
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of the absence of even the “pretence at administration,” the grinding 
taxation—wholly disproportionate to the native’s means—the worst of all 
being the rubber tax, ‘‘ which the native loathes more than anything else.” 


The whole of this report is full of valuable information, and it contains 
intey alia a section on the revolted Congo soldiery, who hold territory in the 
south-west of the Katanga and pursue slave-raiding as their chief occu- 
pation. Another section describes the slave trade on Lake Tanganyika, the 
main centre of which is along the western shore of the lake, whence slaves 
are taken east. The local officials know of and tolerate this trade, but do 
not deliberately connive at its existence; yet they have made no adequate 
endeavour to check it, and Mr. Beak holds that it could easily be checked 
if properly taken in hand, but “ the acquisition of canoes and rubber, rather 
than the liberation of the slaves or the punishment of the offenders, would 
seem to have been hitherto the primary object of the Administration.” 
Mr. Beak further writes :— 


‘*‘ Throughout Central Africa the question of slavery and slave-trading is 
a most difficult one, and I know from personal experience on the Niger and 
the Benue how very hard it is to check. In this connection, a point not to be 
lost sight of is that not only the slave-traders and the Chiefs are in league 
against the white man, but also frequently the slaves themselves. It is this 
universal collusion of the principal parties concerned that renders the work 
of liberation so extremely difficult. There is nothing more ingrained in 
native habit and custom than slavery in one form or another. There are no 
raids, there is no violence; the trade is frequently carried on under the 
white man’s very nose in a manner which would baffle the ingenuity of 
Scotland Yard to detect. It is impossible without great trouble and con- 
siderable expense to eradicate an evil which has been indulged in and profited 
by for countless centuries.” 


Vice-Consul Armstrong reports on the Lake Leopold II. district, in 
the Western part of the State, and he gives a similar account to the other 
official witnesses of the working of the administration. The labour tax 
occupies from 20 to 25 days a month, and the sole reform effected by the 
Reform Decrees consists in the withdrawal of the armed sentries. The 
rubber is practically worked out. 


“IT saw nothing,” Vice-Consul Armstrong writes, ‘‘ which led me to view 
the occupation of this country in the light of an Administration. The 
undertakings of the Government are solely commercial, with a sufficient 
administrative power to insure the safety of its personnel and the success of 
its enterprise. . . . 


“* The Chefs de Secteur and Chefs de Poste have their hands full in their 
efforts to make the natives pay their taxes. They have no time to look into 
other matters even should they so desire.” 
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Slave Labour in San Thome. 


It has been stated in some newspapers that the British Minister at Lisbon 
has been in communication with the Portuguese Minister of Marine 
respecting the Government’s intentions as to the labourers on the planta- 
tions of Angola and San Thomé. We believe that the Minister has 
undertaken to follow up the policy which was promised by the Ministry 
of Senhor Franco, and we are seeking further information from our 
Government. 

We learn from a recent letter of one of the missionaries of the 
Angola Evangelical Mission, of which Mr. M. Z. Stober is the head, 
that three of the missionaries travelled last year, from Ambriz to Cabinda, 
by a boat which carried 200 of the slaves to San Thomé. He writes :— 


“Here in Angola the true state of things is before us—the people are 
still enslaved, and the journal of the colony, Defésa de Angola, in a recent 
issue, states that all talk of reform is a mere fantasy. 

‘“May I say that there is no secret made of the matter here, and I 
understand the more humanitarian of the planters desire reform; but, as 
the afore-mentioned journal] further states, the cry of the humanitarian is 
lost before it can take effect. 

‘* We cry, O God, how long! how long! shall these people suffer and 
cry with the grip of slavery upon them, threatening to drain the last drop 
of blood from Angola unless the onward march of the oppressor be 
checked ? ”’ 

Mr. M. Z. Stober, referring to the reforms promised, recently wrote :— 


‘“‘It is a matter for congratulation that thus far at least the subject has 
been opened up, though it must be remembered that the conditions which 
have prevailed have existed while the system was under the Portuguese 
Government’s supervision. Also that . . . though some efforts have 
been attempted at amelioration, yet the great evil in its root principle 
remains untouched.” 


We note a report in the Hull Daily News of a lecture on this subject, 
delivered on April 3rd by Mr. Joseph Burtt, who went out to Portuguese 
West Africa to investigate the conditions of labour for the cocoa firms. 
Mr. Burtt said that, as a whole, the labourers on the islands of San Thomé 
and Principe were well fed and cared for, but they were not free. 


If a man was forced to leave his own country, however well treated, 
he was not free, and, as they could imagine, all sorts of abuses cropped up. 
He used constantly in the evening to attend the muster-roll, and that would 
give some idea of the authority exercised, though everything was pleasant as 
long as the workers did as they were told. A serious thing was the mortality, 
which was as high as 22 per cent. per annum. A very serious charge 
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against the plantations was that these workers never returned. Their time 
for work on the plantations was five years, but they never returned to their 
native land. On the whole he was able to report that these people were 
fairly well treated, but the question was— 

WHENCE DO THEY COME? 

To find the answer Mr. Burtt spent twelve months travelling in the 
interior. An English doctor, who was sent out to Mr. Burtt, and the 
lecturer himself came to the opinion that there was no necessity for anyone to 
tell them that slavery existed, because along the route they found shackles of 
different kinds, and a friend of his had told him that he had seen six corpses 
in their shackles. . . . The Portuguese were very desirous to get the 
labour to cultivate the cocoa. As much as £50,000 per year had been made 
on a large plantation; yet he had seen plantations going to ruin from lack 
of labour. He would point out that the Portuguese, theoretically, did not 
believe in slavery, but the planters evidently regarded it as the business 
of the Government to see that everything went well. After eighteen months 
he sent home a report, which, after being gone over, was presented by the 
British Foreign Office to the Portuguese Government. Mr. Cadbury also 
went to Lisbon to meet the planters, and based his complaints on the 
Brussels Act, by which the Powers agreed to do all they could to stop 
slavery. The result was that the Portuguese Government had appointed 
commissioners to investigate the matter, and he believed that something 
would be done to repatriate these people. He was sure the promises 
obtained were given in good faith, and he was quite hoping that a better 
system would prevail. In conclusion, Mr. Burtt reminded his audience that 
the current of enterprise pouring into Africa could not be stopped, and 
the only thing was they could try and turn it into right and just channels. 
They must further recognise that the black man must be allowed to develop 
along his own lines. 


A correspondent in Angola, whose report may be implicitly trusted, 
has remarked on the correctness with which Mr. J. Burtt sets forth the 
facts about the slave trade in Angola. ‘‘ The fact is,” he says, “ that not 
one black from this region goes to S. Thomé voluntarily.” This corres- 
pondent learns from trustworthy sources that the purchase of men and 
women by the traders is beginning to be carried on with renewed activity. 


——_—fo——_— 


Central Hfrica Watives in the Mines. 


A voLuminous Blue Book* was published in March relating to the employ- 
ment of labourers from the British Central Africa—or, as it is now called, 
the Nyasaland—Protectorate, on the mines of the Rand and of Southern 
Rhodesia. 





*Cd. 3993. 
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It has long been known that the Nyasaland natives suffered severely 
from the climate of the Rand, and that the mortality among those brought 
down has been very heavy. Thus, in June, 1906 (the earliest date of the 
present correspondence), the Colonial Secretary refused to sanction further 
recruitment in the Central Africa Protectorate, unless the death rate 
showed a material decrease. The high figure of 166 per thousand per 
annum of these labourers was reached in that year, but Sir Godfrey 
Lagden, the Commissioner for Native Affairs in the Transvaal, thought 
that 1,000 natives might safely be recruited for the Premier Diamond Mine 
at the end of 1906 (as an experiment) provided that they were employed on 
surface work only for at least three months during acclimatisation. This 
recommendation was based on the view that any restrictions upon the 
development of local sources of labour supply could only be justified on the 
strongest grounds, their potential values being enormous. A memorandum 
of the Pass Commissioner on mortality among tropical natives insisted on 
the point that such natiyes require special care, treatment, and watching, 
and in no case should be allowed to work on deep level or wet mines. On 
some mines, he wrote in July, 1906, the officials spare no pains in 
considering the health of the natives, while in others it is regarded as a 
secondary consideration, or is even neglected. 

Eventually, after the interchange of considerable correspondence, Lord 
Elgin, in November, 1906, sanctioned the recruitment of 1,000 more natives 
from the British Central Africa Protectorate for the Transvaal, 500 being 
for the Premier Diamond Mine and 500 for the gold mines, on condition 
that they were to be employed on surface work only during their whole 
engagement. At the same time the recruitment of 500 was sanctioned 
from North-Eastern Rhodesia. 

Early in 1907 the figures showed a much reduced mortality for the 
previous half-year among the labourers from British Central Africa and 
North-Eastern Rhodesia, but Lord Elgin pointed out that it was still twice 
the death rate of natives from non-tropical areas. 

Some reports and despatches on the high mortality among the labourers 
from the Northern Territories on the mines of Southern Rhodesia followed, 
Lord Selborne, as High Commissioner, in a despatch dated 30th March, 
1907, having drawn attention to the unsatisfactory treatment of sick 
labourers and the need for drastic reform to reduce “the truly appalling 
death rate.” 


His Lordship added :— 


‘It cannot be too strongly impressed upon all concerned that to allow 
any proportion of this mortality to continue, owing to want of care, fore- 
thought, attention, or reasonable expenditure, will be as stupid, when 
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regarded from the point of view of business, as it will be indefensible, when 

regarded from the point of view of humanity.” 

In July, 1907, Lord Elgin consented to 2,000 British Central Africa 
natives being recruited for surface work on the Rand, if required; but he 
refused to allow them to be employed underground, in spite of arguments 
employed by Transvaal ministers, who deprecated the closing of any area 
to the recruitment of labour, and laid stress upon the evil resulting from 
natives finding their way to the gold mines independently, without any 
regulation or supervision. Sir A. Sharpe was also of opinion that almost 
any authorised system would be better than that the Northern natives 
should be without protection and suffer many hardships on their journey to 
the mines of Rhodesia. 

Writing in January of this year Lord Elgin declared that he could not 
authorise the resumption of recruiting for the Rand without “strong 
grounds for believing that the death rate could be very substantially and 
permanently reduced.” 

In a report of the same month, Mr. Knipe, the representative of the 
W.N.L.A., suggested regulations which should be laid down for Nyasaland 
labourers proceeding to the Rand, as he was confident that many natives 
would cross the borders into Portuguese territory, in order to get employ- 
ment on the Rand as Portuguese natives, the work on the Rand being 
far more popular than that on the mines of Rhodesia. 

In March last Lord Elgin sanctioned the recruiting of ‘1,000 Nyasa- 
land natives, as an experiment, for one year’s service in Southern Rhodesia, 
provided that they should be properly cared for on their journeys and 
during their term of employment, and should be free to settle in Rhodesia 
if they desired. 

In the last despatch in the book, dated March 26th, the Colonial 
Secretary gives Lord Selborne his reasons for refusing to allow the 
resumption of recruiting in Nyasaland for the Rand, the decision having 
been “ very carefully arrived at ” :— 

‘‘It has been recognised in the past, both by his Majesty’s Government 
and by the Transvaal authorities, that the continuance of such an excessive 
rate of mortality, compared with the general rate, as has occurred among 
the natives of British Central Africa when employed in the gold mines, 
would render their further recruitment indefensible. 

“ You will remember that five years ago, in 1903, the mine doctors made 
certain recommendations for improvements in the food and accommodation 
of the natives, which if carried out would, they held, bring down the rate 
of mortality to 4o per thousand or even lower. These improvements were 
largely carried into effect in the period during which his Majesty’s late 
Government were directly responsible for Transvaal affairs. As a result, 
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the general rate of native mortality has diminished considerably during the 
five years 1903 to 1907, the reductions being, according to the figures given 
by your Ministers, from 71.3 in 1903 to 33.95, the average for the first 
nine months in 1907. Among the Chinese labourers a still lower average 
rate has prevailed, which may be accounted for on several grounds, the 
main cause perhaps being that they were housed in newly-built compounds 
of the most approved type. In the case of many of the old compounds 
some difficulty was experienced in securing that the recommendations of the 
mine doctors were fully carried out, and it is reasonable to expect that 
as native workers replace the Chinese in the new compounds, and when 
the whole of the accommodation is brought up to the same level of 
excellence, a still lower general native rate may be attained. The rate 
of mortality among the British Central Africa natives, however, has been, 
on the whole, higher than that obtaining among natives from any other part 
of Africa, excepting German South-West Africa. It has been represented 
that, in default of organised recruiting approved by the Government, a 
large number of Central African natives will find their way to the Rand on 
their own account, and that thereby to the large mortality on the mines 
will be superadded a further large death rate due to privations on the route. 
But his Majesty’s Government are advised that no considerable number 
are likely to find their way to the Rand in this way. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are further advised that the main exodus, and that which specially 
requires regulating, is to Southern Rhodesia, and an arrangement has 
now been agreed to by which the two Governments of Nyasaland and 
Southern Rhodesia will be responsible for ensuring the recruitment and 
employment of the natives under improved and proper conditions. If 
further recruitment of British Central African natives for the Rand is to 
be permitted, the mining industry, which is able to control the conditions 
of employment, ought, in my opinion, to provide guarantees of sufficiently 
favourable conditions.” 

There can be little doubt that this decision is the only right one, in 
view of the persistently high death-rate among natives brought to the 
Transvaal from north of Lat. 22° S. (and especially those from Nyasaland) 
as compared with those recruited south of that parallel. 





2. 
> 


Slavery in Pemba. 


At the recent April General Meeting of Friends in London Mr. Theodore 
Burtt, who has since returned to his work in Pemba, said he must ask 
that the Mission there may still rest on the hearts of Friends. The 
Yearly Meeting entered enthusiastically upon it some twelve years ago. 
Slavery has not yet been abolished, in spite of all our efforts. The 
officials are lukewarm in the matter, and the degradation of the people 
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continues. The condition of things presses especially heavily upon the 
women. The Friends’ Mission can show fruit, and there are hopeful signs 
for the future, but large parts of the island are still untouched by such 
influences. The work needs all the support that can be given. 


Mr. E. W. Brooks said he hoped more is being done for complete 
emancipation than is publicly known just now. There may be a fresh 
decree before long. 





oe 


forced Labour in British Possessions. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 


A RETURN has been issued by the Colonial Office regarding compulsory 
native labour in British Colonies and Protectorates, showing (a) the names 
of the Colonies, etc., where any such labour is employed ; () whether such 
natives may be employed outside their own districts ; (c) the number 
employed ; (d) conditions of employment and restrictions (if any) on 
individual liberty, except when at work ; (¢) regulations as to punishment of 
natives for desertion or misconduct, and if sanctioned by Government ; 
(f) date and law under which the system was introduced. 


The White Paper begins with a Note indicating that in the great 
majority of our Colonies and Protectorates, including all those in Australasia, 
Canada, the Cape, etc., no system of forced labour exists. In most of the 
possessions where some form of compulsory labour is demanded from the 
natives, the purpose is for making roads, bridges, etc., and keeping them 
in repair. Such include Northern and Southern Nigeria, the Gambia, the 
Gold Coast, Uganda, Natal, and the Leeward Islands. 


In Northern Nigeria all natives are liable to be called upon, through 
the headman, for road-making, and for a maximum period of six days in 
each quarter, and, as arule, they only work for a few hours in the morning. 
No restrictions are put on the liberty of the natives, who work in their own 
districts only. Defaulting chiefs and labourers may be fined or imprisoned, 
but no convictions have been made under this proclamation. Ten shillings 
is paid to the headman for each mile, and the road-making is said to be 
“ entirely for the benefit of the inhabitants themselves.” 


In Southern Nigeria the Governor can call out labour (men and women) 
for the clearing of creeks and waterways, for which a small remuneration is 
always paid. Further, by native law and custom, roads and waterways are 
kept up by the members of the native communities benefited thereby, each 
chief being responsible for clearing his section. Fines or a term of 
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imprisonment may be imposed on persons convicted of refusing to obey 
the orders of the chief to carry out such labour. 

In Uganda the Acting Commissioner reports that the only labour 
which could in any way be regarded as compulsory is that employed by the 
native chiefs according to the Uganda Agreement of 1900 for the repair of 
the public roads. All natives are liable to be called upon by the chiefs for 
such service during one month in each year if necessary. They are 
employed in their own districts, and are subject to no restrictions other 
than when engaged on their ordinary daily work. If any labourer deserts 
he is brought back by his local chief, and a small fine imposed. 


In the Gambia all able-bodied males are liable to be called out for road 
and bridge construction and repair, the construction of wells, the preserva- 
tion of boundary pillars, and the prevention of accumulation of rubbish. 
The head chief allots the work and makes all the necessary arrangements. 
No restrictions are placed on individual liberty, but defaulters are liable to 
punishment by fine or imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 
Carriers are provided when the Governor or any official travels from the 
villages en voute ; for this service a gratuity is given. 


The Governor of the Gold Coast states that he doubts whether there 
is any labour in that Colony coming under the meaning of the Address, 
as the “ Roads Ordinance” of 1894 merely regulates the maintenance of 
native roads, according to long-established custom. All able-bodied men 
under the chief’s jurisdiction are liable to be called out to work for six 
days quarterly; there is no restriction on the labourers’ liberty, but 
natives refusing to obey their chief are liable, on conviction, to fine or 
imprisonment. Sir J. Rodger adds :— 


‘‘ There is no legally recognised system of compulsory native labour in 
either Ashanti or the Northern Territories ; but in practice, and in accord- 
ance with native custom, the chiefs living in those dependencies exercise 
very extensive powers over their people, and it will probably be advisable to 
regulate and restrict those powers, as has been done in the Colony, by 
means of legislative enactments.” 


In certain of the Leeward Islands all males between 16 and 60 may 
be called out to work on the public roads of their district, but this 
labour may be commuted by a money payment. 


In Fiji the Governor asserts that “ there is no compulsory native labour 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term.” But under theimmemorial communal 
system every able-bodied native has to take his share in certain work for the 
community, consisting mainly of house-building and improving and repairing 
the by-roads (the main roads are maintained by the Government, and if the 
natives work on them it is as ordinary paid labourers). In every province 
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the natives have to plant provision gardens for the higher native officials, 
and in some districts for the provincial hospital. The work is intermittent, 
and is regulated by a programme, which is approved by the Governor. 
The Governor declares that the system is merely a continuance and 
modification of the former system in vogue, and is in accordance with 
native custom and tradition, but 

‘* The communal system is being relaxed as rapidly as it can safely be in 

the direction of allowing full liberty of action to the individual.” 

The Fijian is punishable by fine or imprisonment for absence of over 
sixty days from his village without the chief’s permission. 

In Ceylon there is stated to be no compulsory native labour except 
that required by the Village Committees Ordinance for constructing and 
maintaining certain village works, and by the Thoroughfares Ordinance, 
which is applicable to all residents; the work may be commuted by a 
money payment. 


In British Honduras compulsory labour for twelve days in the year is 
only exacted in one district, and may be commuted for money, but this is 
not the custom. In other reserves a yearly rent is reserved, part of which 
may be commuted for labour. There is no penalty for non-performance, 
beyond the fact that it is a condition of occupancy of land within the 
reservation. 


In Natal the Supreme Chief has the right to call on natives for armed 
service for road work, telegraph construction as postal runners, etc., for 
Government. About 4,400 are actually called out in Natal proper, out of 
a population of 232,000, and in Zululand only about 1,300 out of 200,682, 
six months being the term of service. Natives are housed in wooden huts, 
without fences or restrictions, and pay, with rations, is given for most of the 
work imposed. 


The natives of Cyprus are called upon to perform certain. work of 
public utility to their village for six days in the year. 

Generally, it will be seen from this White Paper that such labour as is 
demanded in the British possessions named is very strictly limited, and is 
only called upon for purposes of public utility; it cannot in any case be 
held to be *‘ exploitation ” of native labour, but is rather in the nature of a 
moderate tax. In most cases it is demanded in accordance with native 
tradition and custom, and it is obviously undesirable to break hastily with 
long-established native customs which are not in themselves bad or 
oppressive. At the same time all such impositions need to be very carefully 
regulated and watched to prevent abuse, especially if the labour is 
unremunerated. 


The system in force in Fiji was said, a few years ago, to be characterized 
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by harshness and other objectionable features, natives being liable under it 
to hasty imprisonment, oppressive restrictions, and the deportation of chiefs 
without trial. The state of things was in 1903 stated to have somewhat 
improved under a new Governor, and we are glad to note the assurance in 
the Government despatch that the system is being relaxed as rapidly as it 
can safely be. 


The powers of the Government in Natal to call upon the natives for 
defence and public works seem to be somewhat dangerously wide. 





1 


Mr. Churchill on Cast Africa and Uganda. 


In the course of a speech at a National Liberal Club Dinner on January 
18th, in which he gave an interesting account of impressions received on 
his recent tour in Africa, Mr. Winston Churchill spoke of the interest of the 
native races as being the most important reason for not relaxing our efforts 
to encourage the development of those African countries for which we were 
responsible. He had been “most pleasantly impressed” with the manner 
in which a great number of our civil and military officers whom he met 
“construed their duty towards the native population among whom they 
lived.” He then went on to speak of the native State of Uganda as the 
most attractive and most interesting spectacle which he had witnessed :— 


‘* |. . No greater contrast could be experienced than the spectacle of 
Uganda after one had travelled slowly through the East African Protectorate 
for hundreds of miles, meeting native savages whcse method of showing you 
honour was to paint their skins in every colour under the sun and deck their 
heads with feathers and their bodies with shells, and dance to a monotonous 
hopping dirge around the chair in which the visitor took his seat. Once in 
Uganda you went into another world. You found there a completely estab- 
lished polity—a State with every one in his place and a place for every one. 
You found clothed, cultivated, educated natives. You found 200,000 who 
could read and write, a very great number who had embraced the Christian 
faith sincerely and had abandoned polygamy in consequence of their 
conversion. You found, in short, in Uganda almost everything which went to 
vindicate the ideal which the negrophile had so often held up before the 
British public and before the House of Commons, and in regard to which he 
had so often in other places been disappointed by the hard logic of facts and 
the disappointing trend of concrete and material events. We owed a great 
deal in Uganda to the development, on, he thought, an unequalled scale, of 
missionary enterprise. In some other parts of the British Empire he had 
found the official classes distrustful of missionary enterprise. In Uganda he 
found them very grateful. Devoted Christian men of different Churches but 
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of acommon charity had laboured earnestly and strenuously, year in, year 
out, to raise the moral and spiritual conceptions of one of the most intelligent 
races in the whole of the African continent, and they had succeeded 
undoubtedly in introducing a character of progress and decorum into the 
life of Uganda which made that State one of the most interesting of those for 
which the British public had ever become directly or indirectly responsible.” 


On a later occasion, at the dinner of the British East Africa Associa- 
tion, Mr. Churchill made the following references to the government of the 
East Africa Protectorate :— 


‘The problem had lately been transferred from the Foreign Office to 
the Colonial Office, and it would ill become him to say that any great 
advantage had resulted from the transfer. Since the transfer they could 
produce a satisfactory reccrd of what had been done. They had embarked on 
a very large expenditure, almost entirely in the interests of the white settlers, 
by establishing the scientific departments for agriculture, forestry, and 
veterinary purposes, and these departments were invested without hindrance 
with all the matters which came within their purview. They had abolished 
the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar, which was a little matter in itself, 
but the Empire could not afford to be reproached with the state of things 
which had existed. They had established a Legislative Council, which was 
in full working order, if they could judge from the reports of the debates. 
This Council was not intended to govern East Africa, but was intended 
as a forum where criticism could be brought upon official administration, 
and he believed it would thoroughly discharge its functions. There were 
other problems, and the land question was a very serious one. They were 
all agreed here that they should try to make East Africa a great success, 
and they wanted to know how to get a white population there quickest. 

Another question was the Indian question, and this was a difficult 
matter. Many people in this country did not appreciate the real forces 
which were concentrated in the Asiatic question. In South Africa they 
had a white middle-class population. . . . In East Africa the problem 
presented itself in rather a different form, because there were in East Africa 
lands in which white men could not live permanently. There they would 
find an opportunity for the colonising enterprise of Indians.” 


Again, speaking at a meeting at the Church House, on Missionary 
Enterprise, Mr. Churchill referred to the ‘“ marvellous and beneficent 
results” of missions in the kingdom of Uganda. He spoke of the 
community there as “a sort of centre of peace and illumination in the 
middle of barbarism and darkness”; it was ‘“‘as if he had come into a 
new world, where all the hopes and dreams of the negrophile and philan- 
thropist had at last been fulfilled.” He went on to refer to Exeter Hall— 
on which a great many cheap sneers had been poured out by people with 
hot heads and rather cold hearts, ‘‘ breezy persons ” without great reflective 
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power, and he used some noteworthy language in regard to that moral 
force which has been nicknamed by its opponents ‘“‘ Exeter Hall” :— 


Exeter Hall stood for certain ideals. It did not stand for material or 
physical force, but for moral, philanthropic, religious, disinterested, utterly 
' fearless effort. Without these forces we could not hold our Empire together 
for a score of years—we could not even have acquired it. He dared say if 
these thoughtless people visited Uganda they would admire the beauty of the 
country and speculate upon the future riches and dividends which it would 
produce, but the last thing they would think of according their favour to 
would be Exeter Hall. Yet it was Exeter Hall that had won Uganda. No 
doubt many of those listening to him were present at that memorable meeting 
about fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the necessary £15,000 which was 
needed, he thought he was right, for the purely secular administration of the 
country in the interim period, was subscribed upon an impulse, a surge of 
enthusiasm, in an incredibly short space of time. Well, Exeter Hall was 
gone, but Uganda remained; it remained, he believed, to be some day the 
most progressive part of the whole of our East African, possibly of our East 
and West African, Empire. Exeter Hall was gone; its bricks and mortar 
and rubble had been carted away. Exeter Hall lay mouldering in the grave 
but its soul went marching on. Whilst this disinterested, moral, philan- 
thropic, and religious spirit remained lively and active at the heart of the 
British Empire, all these tales we heard of national degeneration and 
Imperial decay might be dismissed as the vain and idle chatter of worldlings 
and weaklings, for we might be sure while that driving force was at our 
disposal, British influence in the world would be a kindly and benignant 
influence for the subject races. We should be found, wherever we were, 
trying to do justice in this world, and trying also to point to a more perfect 
justice in the world to come. 





+ 


Cairo home tor Freed Women. 
THE following letter has been received from the British Agent and Consul- 
General in Cairo :— 


BritisH AGENCY, Cairo, 
3vd March, 1908. 


Sir,—The British and Egyptian Authorities in Egypt have for some 
while past had under their consideration the question as to whether the 
maintenance of the Cairo Home for Freed Women Slaves was any longer 
necessary, and it has now been decided to close it at the end of the current 
year. As you are aware, this establishment, to which your Society has so 
generously contributed for many years past, has rendered very valuable 
services, but, in view of the steady diminution which has taken place of 
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recent years in the number of manumitted female slaves, it cannot be said 
that its continued existence is in any way necessary, and it would scarcely 
appear justifiable to maintain the Home on its present footing, when it only 
serves, as is now the case, to provide at rare intervals accommodation for a 
single manumitted slave until she is provided for elsewhere. 


Under these circumstances, it is thought that, so long as matters 
remain as they are at present in respect to slavery in Egypt, no risk will be 
incurred by the closing of this institution. The Committee have come to 
an arrangement with Mrs. Crewe, the Matron, by which that lady under- 
takes to receive in her house any slave woman who would otherwise have 
had recourse to the Home, until she can be provided for elsewhere. I have 
every confidence that this system will prove satisfactory, but, should the 
necessity arise at any future time—a contingency which I do not in the 
least anticipate—there will be no difficulty in re-establishing a Home of 
this character. 


In bringing these facts to your knowledge, I should wish to add an 
expression of warm appreciation felt both by the Egyptian Government and 
by myself of the support which has been afforded to this institution by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 
(Signed) Etpon Gorst. 
To the Secretary, 
The British and Foveign Anti-Slavery Society. 


This decision, which was not unexpected, closes the history of an 
institution which has done good service. For some years past the number 
of women slaves received into the Home has steadily diminished, as the 
reports sent from time to time have shown, and on visiting Cairo at the 
end of last year, the President of our Society found that the Home was 
so very little used as to render its longer maintenance unnecessary. 

It is needless to give the history of the Institution at length here, 
as a sketch of it appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March—May, 1g00 
from the pen of the late Mr. C. H. Allen. Mr. Allen was himself closely 
concerned with its initiation in. 1884, the funds having been largely collected 
by his efforts and those of others connected with our Society, among whom 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir T. F. Buxton, Sir R. N. Fowler, and Mr. Edmund 
Sturge were prominent. The provision of a refuge for freed slave-women 
was at that time a necessity, if the abolition of Slavery in Egypt was 
to be safely carried out, and in some years as many as 300 or 400 women 
were received and provided with employment. Mr. Allen stated in the 
article referred to that the Anti-Slavery Society probably collected over 
£2,000, from first to last, for the Home. 
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In his recent book on Modern Egypt, Lord Cromer refers in terms. of 
commendation to the work done by thie Anti-Slavery Society in helping 
this Institution. 

The Committee has addressed a letter to Mrs. Crewe, who has 
acted as matron to the Home since its establishment, acknowledging the 
valuable services which she has rendered to its successful working. 





Slavery in Morocco. 


Mr. Henry Gurney has received from a friend at Rabat, who is a medical 
missionary of experience, and has long resided in the country, the following 
very sad account of the present state of things. It will be seen that the 
writer takes a dark view of the situation, and it is to be feared that while the 
selling of slaves in the inland towns may be less openly carried on, the 
traffic has not really been much lessened. ‘The Moslem,” says the writer, 
“is an Epicurean, and he will give up many things under a foreign rule, but 
slavery he will never give up, unless forced to do so.” The Koran, however, 
expressly stipulates that slaves can only be made from those captured in 
war, or purchased from non-Moslem nations.” 


How THE SLAvE TRADE 1S CARRIED ON.—PuBLic MARKETS. 


“A large number of slaves are brought from the Soudan, by men who 
make it their business to go south and raid, Morocco City being the great 
southern centre from which the retail trade comes. 

“The condition of these poor creatures is piteous in the extreme. 
Often two-thirds of the original caravan die by the way. On the arrival at 
the various ports, they are washed and dressed, have a few days’ rest, and 
are put in the open market for sale, where they are examined like cattle, 
because the buyer is going to invest money. 

“It is only the black slaves (which is raw material) who are sold in 
the public market. 

PRIVATE MarkKETS. 


“I, with many others, think that the prohibition imposed on the Moors, 
of selling slaves openly in no way decreased the traffic, but led to many abuses 
and wrongs. Innocent persons, beguiled by wily persons, were brought 
into the town and sold as slaves privately (i.¢., in the private Fonduk), often 
at the very door of relatives, without their knowledge. No European is 
allowed to enter this private market-place, where hundreds are sold every 


year. 
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“ All the fine black, olive, and white slaves are taken to this private 
market-place once a week. Any Moslem who wishes a slave goes there, or, 
if he desires to sell, he goes to the one in charge of the market and states 
what he wishes to dispose of. Transactions take place every week without 
anyone being the wiser, and I can assure you slavery has in no way decreased 
during the past twenty years.” 


THE FAMINE SLAVES. 


“ During the last famine in Morocco, two years ago, hundreds of young 
girls throughout Morocco were brought into the towns and sold privately 
for $10 to $20. The parents having died, others took possession of them 
and sold them. In such cases, these could never be resold again. Most of 
these are pretty, white children; I have vaccinated a number of them. 
Almost all these will be brought up as members of the family, and will be 
married into the family or married to a poor friend. This is looked upon as 
a meritorious act and well pleasing to God, and I must confess that they 
are well cared for.” 


“ ENCOURAGED BY EuRoPpEAN Powers.”’—WINKED At, AT LEastT. 


‘‘ British and French steamers carry slaves for the Sultan and high 
personages at the Moorish Court. 

“Some years ago slaves were bought for the Sultan’s harem, and 
lodged in the house of a British subject, in a garden, until they left for the 
Court...” / 

(Cases of Moors who are protected subjects of European Powers 
are given who hold slaves, and who buy and sell quite openly.) 


THE TREATMENT OF SLAVES. 


“On the whole the slaves are well treated in Morocco; no comparison 
can be drawn between the treatment of the Moors and the Christian planters 
in this. 

“He is a very philosophic man, the Moslem. The slave is valuable, 
hence he takes care of his money, and I have often been sent for to treat a 
slave when the Moor would not send for me to attend his wife. 

“The whole thing, however, is painfully sad, and much can be done by 
the continual pegging away and keeping the subject before the British 
Government. 

“Yet, I confess with shame, that there are many evils in Morocco much 
worse than slavery. , 

“ Bitter complaints are daily heard among the Moors with reference to 
gambling dens, drink and pawn shops recently established in this town, 
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under the management and control of those Europeans whose Governments 
have undertaken the task of safeguarding ‘ public order’ and introducing 
‘civilization’ into this country. 

“In this noble work in which you have been so long engaged, you 
have my earnest prayers that it may be crowned with success. Like 
missionary work among the Moslems, it is most difficult; but by the 
blessing of God, ultimately it will be swept away from off the face of the 
earth.” 

Rabat. 


Recent information from other sources as to slave-dealing going on in 
Morocco is also of a discouraging sort. It is difficult to see whence, in the 
present unsettled state of the Empire, with its rival Sultans and divided 
government, any remedy for the evil is to come. 





